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For the Companion. 
THE ITALIAN BANDIT. 

«Js*t not a noble boy, Isella?” not unlike our 
own lost Francesco,” said the leader of a band of 
Italian outlaws, as, unfolding his mantle, he showed 
a beautiful young child, which he gave into the 
arms of his wife. . 

“Rear him for me, Isella; call him Francesco ; 
for he shall be my heir. Rear him as the son of 
a chieftain of brave men should be reared.” 

The great, mournful eyes of Isella grew tearful 
as, woman-like, she asked, ‘‘Who is the child’s 
mother, Adrian ?” 

“Jt is you, my own Isella; do not ask me more. 
As you love me, call him Francesco, and rear him 
carefully—even as a prince should be.” 

Isella clasped the child to her heart, and bend- 
ing to kiss its cheek, let fall a tear upon it. The 
bewildered child Innh->—-- 7 —™ 5 
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those who had first plundered and exiled them. 
The chief, Adrian, had married a beautiful peas- 
ant girl of Naples, who for love of him had given 
up her home and people. She had borne him a 
child of extraordinary beauty and grace, which 
both parents had loved with unusual devotion, but. 
one day, through the negligence of the servant 
who had charge of it, it had climbed too high 
upon the cliffs, and, startled by a sudden reproof 
and shout of alarm, had fallen from the giddy 
height, and was taken up lifeless. The event 
was overwhelming to both parents, for the child 
was the hope and pride of Adrian, the very life of 
Isella, and their home became dark and desolate. 
Isella paled and drooped, her step grew languid, 
her voice feeble, and when Adrian returned from 
absence there was no longer a welcome waiting 
him, for the stricken mother was mourning by 
Francesco’s grave. 

“She will die too. It must not be,” Adrian 
said to himself, and the next time he returned 
from an expedition with his band he gave anoth- 
er Francesco into her arms, the second Francesco, 
achild of princely mould and bearing. Its dress 
showed plainly that it belonged to a noble house ; 
for its tunic of richly embossed silk was fastened 
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by studs of garnet set in gold, on the back of 


which was engraved what seemed to be a noble’s 


crest, a young eagle bearing an olive spray, and 
on the arm of the child was the same device im- 
printed in ink. Such an indelible mark of lineage 
was not unusual nor unsuitable in that day and 
country, since very many of the children of birth 


and wealth were stolen by gypsies and brigands, 


for purposes of revenge, caprice, or oftener of 
gain, the distressed parents willingly paying al- 


Most any ransom for them. 

Isella kissed the little arm where she had found 
the mark, and prayed, “O, pitying mother of our 
Lord, have pity on the mothers who are weeping 
for their children.” Pitiful herself, she could not 
help but weep as she sung the lullaby that hushed 
her nursling to its slumber. Then folding the 
child’s clothes, she laid them carefully in the bot- 
tom of her chest, and locked away the jewels that 
fastened them in her treasure casket. 

In the morning the new Francesco, clothed in 
the garments of his namesake, seemed so much 
like him as to divert Isella from her grief. She 
made him the object of her especial care, trusting 
him to no one but herself. She played with him, 
‘led him up the mountain paths, gathered nuts, and 
flowers, and forest charms for him, and soon found 
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THE ITALIAN BANDIT. 


“t's wife, she had her religion, and taught the 
cross itself and pray to the virgin. Some-} 

, ses it would add to its prayer a few strange 
words Isella had never heard before, and the 
meaning of which she did not fully comprehend. 
They were verses from the Bible: ‘‘Suffer little | 
children to come unto me.” ‘‘I love them that love 
me.” ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I-shall not 
want.” They had been taught the child in its first | 
lispings, and were invested with a sanctity like | 
that of his new prayers, only deeper, so that he 
repeated them with more solemnity. 
The child, Francesco, grew up in all the manli- 
ness of his early promise. He was little more 
than a youth when he received the title of ‘‘Young 
Chieftain,” from his father’s followers. For his 
mother Isella’s sake, he seldom joined in the wild 
marauding excursions of the band, but a few dar- 
ing feats had given him a large reputation for 
valor, and his warm and generous heart had won 
the hearts of the hardest of the outlaws. He had 
but just reached his manhood when his father 
Adrian was brought home, after a severe conflict, 
mortally wounded and near his end. 
‘‘Summon all my friends,” he commanded. 
Friends was the name he always gave his fol- 
lowers; for it was by gentle and fraternal means 
he held these fierce and outraged outlaws in con- 
trol; the best arts for the worst cases, is the rule 
of cunning as well as wisdom. While the ban- 
ditti gathered, he motioned to be left alone with 
Isella. 
‘“‘My last hour has come,” he said to her. 
‘‘Every thing I have to say must be spoken soon, 
or remain unspoken. You once asked the secret 
of Francesco’s birth. Old Anetta, who still keeps 
her cottage near Pestum, knows it; for it was 
she who obtained the child for me, that it might 
divert you to stay here on earth a while longer 
with me. When Francesco demands to know it, 
bid him to old Anetta.” 
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other of the deserted rooms. It was hung with 
portraits; and he paused in astonishment before 
a picture which he perceived to be the very like- 
ness of himself—the same features, the eyes, the 
expression. Had he sat for the portrait it could 
not have been more like him. He summoned his 
follower. 

“Behold, Pietro! What means it?” 

The brigand grew pale. 

‘Witchcraft! It is “surely witchcraft, chief- 
tain. We must hasten hence with all speed!” ex- 
claimed the superstitious Pietro, obeying his own 
words. 

Francesco turned to other portraits. There 
was the pale and gentle lady whose image had 
come before him as a memory; and with a feeling 
like that of worship, mingled with childlike emo- 
tions, he gazed at it till he was no longer the ban- 
dit chief, but a tender-hearted, yearning, loving 

















in him as dear a son as she had lost. Though a 








When the banditti had assembled, Adrian had 
barely strength to point to the young Francesco 
as their leader, and ask for their pledge of alle- 
giance to him, which was heartily given, and 
from this time Francesco commanded their most 
perilous enterprises. 

As the Borgias had claimed and taken without 
right or mercy, so their outlawed victims in turn 
claimed and took without right, though seldom 
without mercy; for they always spared the poor, 
and made it a rule never to despoil any who had 
not been enriched by spoiling and oppression. 
But their wrongs and misfortunes had filled them 
with such bitterness, not only towards the ruling 
Borgias and their friends, but towards all those 
persons of consideration who had been spared by 
these monsters of iniquity, that they often did 


great injustice, and plundered the innocent and 
worthy. 

One night a bold few, headed by Francesco, 
entered the villa of one of the Sforzas. 

‘Rich booty and fair game!” they said, as they 
frightened back the servants, at their entrance. 

“Scatter yourselves, my friends, and gather up 
the silver and best raiment!” commanded Fran- 
cesco. ‘Come with me, Pietro, and we will hunt 
for the gold and family jewels.” 

Followed by the fearless Pietro, he ascended to 
the upper apartments. A bold knock at a lofty 
door and the bandits entered without a bidding, 
jto find the place deserted, though a candle still 

burning by an open book gave evidence of recent 
occupancy. ’ 

‘‘My lady’s chamber!” said Pietro, his eye 
fixed on an open jewel-case that lay tumbled with 
other things upon the floor, as if upset in hasty 
flight. 

Francesco took no heed, but stood gazing 
around him with an abstracted air. ‘‘What 
place is this?” he said, as if to himself, while 
Pietro still kept his eye upon the open jewel-case, 
where a carcanet of pearls was plainly recogniza- 
able, ‘‘What place is this? It has a familiar 
look.” 

He approached the open volume by which the 
candle,was burning, and read, ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd.” A remembrance came to him with 
the words. ‘‘My first mother taught me this. I 
added it to my infant prayer to make it holier. 
And then came the vision of a pale and gentle 
woman, paler and gentler than his mother Isella. 
What meant it? The book before him was a rare 
and valuable copy of the Bible, richly illuminated 
and illustrated, and before the words which had 
arrested Francesco’s attention was the picture of 
a shepherd with his flock, by the still waters and 
in the green pastures. The shepherd wore the 
benignant face of our Saviour, and carried in his 
arms a tender lamb, while the sheep were looking 
to him in beautiful trust—a picture so often cop- 
ied that it has become familiar to us all, but then 
new and rare, and doubly interesting. 

“‘Where have I seen this?” said the chieftajn, 
pointing to it. ‘Look, Pietro. Hast ever seen 
the same ?” 

No doubt it is copied from some painting in the 
cathedrals or chapels of our lady where you have 
worshipped,” answered Pietro, unmovedly. 

‘No, no, I,have seen ae same. Come, Pie- 
tro, let us go.” 

**And leave our errand undone ?” asked Pietro, 
again fixing his eye upon the tempting pearls. 

“Even so. This place is sacred tome. Give 
orders to the men to carry nothing hence.” 














man, 
already deserted by his followers. 


Slowly and wonderingly he left the place 


The moment Pietro had given this alarm they 


needed no persuasion to drop their spoils and 
take to their heels for safety. 
were before all common dangers, they were in 
mortal fear of evil spirits. 


Brave as they 


When Francesco had returned to his stronghold 


in the mountains he asked Isella of his birth and 
early history. She showed him the dress he had 
worn when first brought to her, as well as the 
jewels that had fastened it. 
of the Sforzas he had seen one of a young child 
in this very dress. 
mystery unfolding, or deepening ? 


Among the portraits 
What meant it? Was the 


“Am I a Sforza?” he exclaimed, ‘‘or do the 


fiends of hell bewilder me in punishment for my 
sins? Holy mother, protect me.” 


‘*Have no fear of the fiends, Francesco, but hie 
to old Anetta, at Peestum, and ask her the secret 
of your birth. She holds it, and none other.” 

“Know you that she is still alive ?” 

‘‘She is. I have kept her always in mind, and 
made frequent inquiry of her welfare, since I knew 
she had your secret.” 

“T will send for her,” said Francesco. 

“‘Nay, go yourself; run no travel risks for one 
of such an age as Anetta.” 

“You are right, mother Isella,” answered Fran- 
cesco, and set out to find Anetta. 

She was in her cottage garden when the young 
man arrived, and, half forgetting herself, she hur- 
ried to meet him, and saluted him as ‘‘prince.” 

“Is it true, then, Anetta, as I have suspected? 
Am I a prince, indeed? and of the house of Sfor- 
za, also?” . 

“Of that most noble house,” answered the old 
woman. ‘Best that it now be told, or perhaps 
never, by me.” 

‘‘How came I then to be reared among bandit- 
ti? Answer me that, Anetta.” 

The old woman settled into a sullen silence, 

**How came it, Anetta ?” 

“That is a secret,” she answered, doggedly. 

‘““Who knows it, Anetta?” 

“Who knows it? Ah, yes, who knows it?” 
she repeated. ‘‘Ask those who do!” 

‘‘But tell me how I may know I am a Sforza?” 

“Prove it! Ask for the Sforza crest, then 
match it with the eagle on your arm! Ask for 
the Sforza jewels, then match them with the gar- 
nets Isella keeps !” 

Satisfied as to his lineage, Francesco appeared 
before the lady of the Sforzas, the pale and gen- 
tle woman brought back to him in vision by her 
Bible and the sweet passages she had taught him 
from it, and claimed her for his mother. She 
knew her son, since he was the very image of his 
father, and welcomed him to his home. But he 
had been too long and too well known as a pow- 
erful brigand to venture among men whd would, 
no doubt, make his outlawry a pretext for despoil- 
ing him of his estates. He therefore still kept 
his dwelling-place in the mountains, although he 
abandoned the perilous and unholy life of a free- 
booter. In one of the most dangerous passages 
of the Appenine range there stood for many a 
year a small and humble monastery, of which he 
was the first abbot, and many of: his followers, 
friars; and here, by generous deeds of kindness 
and hospitality to the poor wayfarers, and any 





Pietro disappeared, and Francesco entered an- 


other unfortunates whom they might reach, they 
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diligently and penitently sought to make amends | 
for the rapine and outrage of which they had been 


P. H. Puerres. 
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guilty. 


For the Companion. 
A REMARKABLE ESCAPE. 

Exposed as the settlers on our frontiers were 
to constant danger from the malignant hatred of 
the Indians, it may be said that they became ex- 
perts in the use of the rifle from boyhood. The 
marksmanship of the Kentucky riflemen has be- 
come world-renowned, and there have been won- 
derful feats of theirs recorded. At the battle of 
New Orleans two Kentuckians discharged their 
pieces at a mounted British officer a considerable 
distance away, Their guns cracked simultaneous- 
ly, and as an inevitable consequence, the Briton 
fell from his horse. 

“There goes my man!” exclaimed one of the 
Kentuckians,as he began reloading his piece and 
cast his eye over the field in quest of some other 
suitable mark for his royal rifle. 

‘*You’re mistaken,” said his companion, ‘‘I pick- 
ed him off.” : 

‘Well, if I shot him, I hit him in his right eye.” 

“And I struck him in his left. We'll see, after 
the battle, who is entitled to him.” 

When the firing ceased, the two riflemen went 
over the ground and searched out the British offi- 
cer. He lay stretched on his face, as did many a 
one of his nation on that memorable day. Turning 
him over, they found him shot through both eyes! 

I shall never forget a day when I went hunting 
with a young lad in Southern Kentucky, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Catching sight 
of a squirrel on the topmost branch of a huge oak, 
he quickly brought him to the ground. Running 
to pick him up, he suddenly paused, and burst 
out crying. ‘*What’s the matter, my little man?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Boo! hoo! daddy’ll lick me !” 

“For what?” 

** Cause I didn’t shoot him in the head.” 

I tried to comfort him, especially as he had 
come very near the head, having shot the squirrel 
in the neck. But he informed me that he was 
better aquainted with his paternal parent than I 
was, and he therefore continued crying. On reach- 
ing home, and learning the facts in the case, the 
father cut a good-sized ‘‘hickory” and applied to 
his son most vigorously, because he had missed 
the head of the squirrel by less than a couple of 
inches. Thus were the Kentucky riflemen made. 

Very nearly on the same ground of which I 
have been speaking two boys were sent to bring 
home a lot of cows some seventy odd vears ago. 
As it was the autumn of the year, and the woods 
abounded with hickory nuts, they concluded to 
gather some and take them home. While thus 
engaged two Indians came upon them and took 
them prisoners. 

The savages, fearing pursuit, instantly made off 
with the boys and travelled all the succeeding night 
and the next day. Not until it became dark in 
the woods did they pause. They then compelled 
the lads to lie down between them, and all four 
stretched out for the night’s rest. Had their pris- 
oners been men, they would have assuredly bound 
them, or else one of the captors would have kept 
watch while the other slept ; but as they were noth- 
ing but two small boys, this precaution was not 
deemed necessary. 

The older brother was the only one who remain- 
ed awake. He waited a long time after he was 
.certain each of his captors was slumbering heavi- 
ly, and he then gently touched his brother and 
awoke him. ‘‘I am going home,” said he,‘‘and we 
can't get away unless we kill both these Indians. 


Iam going to kill one; do you think you can 


manage the other ?” 
“If you will tell me how.” 
‘‘Keep still, then, a minute.” 
The oldest boy now arose and carefully with 


drew a tomahawk from the girdle of one savage 
Hand- 
ing the tomahawk to the smaller boy, he pointed 
the gun at the head of one of the Indians and told 
the smaller boy to strike with all his might at the 


and took a rifle from the side of the other. 


head of the other savage. 
The next instant the deadly weapon flashed i 


the firelight, and simultaneously the skull of one 
was cloven, and the other Indian was shot dead. 
Each boy had done his work with dreadful certain- 
ty. There were no live men left to tell any tales 
The boys took the back trail and reached home, 
where their incredible story was not believed un- 
til a party set out and found the two Indians dead 


as reported. 
The name of these boys was Johnson. 


sionary, Rev. J. B. Finley. 





AnecpoTre aBout Row.anp Hitt.—As the 
along the 


worthy preacher was once easy 
Blackfriars road, he saw a person fo 


owed by 
drove of pigs. 


They 
both in after life became members of the Method- 
ist church, the oldest a steward and the youngest 
a local preacher, under the great Western mis- 


As all were proceeding so sys- 


tematically along, he wondered how the man man- 
aged them; so to get into the secret, he kept 
close behind till they arrived at a house in a con- 
tiguous street, into which the man entered, fol- 
lowed by the pigs in the greatest order. Row- 
land entered, and at once began to inquire of the 
man how it was that the pigs followed him so or- 
derly. The man replied, 

‘Don’t you see, sir, I carry a bag of beans with 
me, and I keep dropping themasI go? The pigs 
are fond of beans, and follow me to get them.” 

‘*Well, and now you have got them in doors,” 
said Rowland, ‘‘do you give them any ?” 

“OQ, no, this is the slaughter-house, and once 
in here, no more beans.” ‘‘Now,” said Rowland 
in a sermon, soon after, ‘‘this is what the devil 
does; he entices men on by all sorts of beans, till 
he gets’ them to destruction: then farewell to 
beans and all. Now, my friends, the devil will 
present many beans to you, such as theatres, cas- 


them, but use the Bible-class, the lecture, the 
mutual improvement class, the Sunday school, 
and above all, the house of God.” 
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THE GREAT TEMPERANCE CELEBRA- 
TION 


Of the 17th of June, in Boston, was not only in- 
teresting because of its connection with one of the 
grandest moral movements pf the century,—we 
may say of all time,—but from the pleasing cir- 
cumstance that almost twenty thousand Sabbath 
school children took part in it. 
these children on the occasion must have brought 
to the minds of others, as it did to ours, the cir- 
stance that it is by acting on the young that so 
much good has already been effected by temper- 
ance reformers, and that much more promises to 
be effected; while it reminds observers of the 
course of social life, that a new generation, which 
knows nothing of the beginning of the temperance 
movement, is coming upon the stage of active ex- 
istence. 

Young people of to-day, from childhood to 
thirty years, have a very imperfect idea of the 
state of things that existed when warfare against 
intemperance began. It is about forty years since 
the first determined effort, that was destined to 
be continuous and fruitful, to put a stop to 
‘“‘drinking,” was made. Something was done 
about the year 1824, and by 1827 temperance 
meetings were quite common, for that time. 

The movement was, in the opinion of most per- 
sons, a hopeless one, as it was directed against 
the confirmed habits of many generations, and 
offended men of all classes, conditions and opin- 
ions. America was the most drunken of all coun- 
tries, and even persons who were not drunkards 
were in the habit of drinking ardent spint, and 
wine, and beer, regularly and freely. Liquor 
was abundant and cheap, and existed in such va- 
riety that every form of depraved appetite could 
find with ease what it required. It was kept in 
every family, and as a rule it was accessible to 
every member of the family. It was counted 
something like a sacred right of hospitality to 
offer liquor to every visitor, and to press it upon 

im; and it was counted churlish to refuse to par- 





experienced. 


less drinkers or tipplers. 
abstained was considered an eccentric creature, a 
sort of harmless fellow, who did not know what 
was good for him; and he would be spoken of as 
Mr. So-and-so, who ‘twas so odd!” Men drank 
in the morning, drank at eleven o’clock, drank in 
the afternoon, and drank in the evening; and tav- 
erns were crowded till midnight, with men who 
inaugurated quarrelling and fighting with plentiful 
supplies of rum or gin, which were the prevailing 
liquors. Many men rose early for no purpose 
but to get their morning dram, or “bitters,” as it 
n| was called. Every grocery store had its “bar,” 
and to be able to mix liquors and to make punch 
was an essential part of the knowledge of every 


inos, balls, &c., but don’t be led astray by any of 


The presence of 


take when it was offered,—and refusal was seldom 
High and low, rich and poor, re- 
spectable and disrespectable, all were more or 
The man who totally 














grocer and his assistants. Few saw any wrong in 
this state of things; and most of even the few who 
thought it was not right, did so on the ground 
that drinking was injurious to health, not that it 
was contrary alike to religion and morality. 
What is known as ‘‘good society” was as bad as 
the lowest of low society, save that its liquor was 
purer than that consusied by the crowd. 


. 


mon an addition to one of the most detestable 


a | think was vicious. 





Looking back to the state of the country as it 
was in the times referred to, one is astonished 
that there should have been so much good order 
and general prosperity in connection with so com- 





forms of vice, but which men seemed hardly to | his flight. 


| and dealt him a blow with t 
But all has been changed. That much, very! over the head that prostrated him. 


much, remains to be done to perfect the work of 
reform, is only too true; yet it is not the less true 
that the change wrought is so great that no 
words would suffice adequately to describe its na- 
ture and extent. Young people never will be 
able to comprehend it, for it must have been seen 
to be understood,—and they have seen nothing 
but one side of the picture,—only the fair side of 
it. It is now considered in most of the homes of 
our readers disgraceful to keep liquor for use in 
the family circle; and one wonld as soon think of 
offering vitriol to a visitor as ardent spirit. It is 
something to be ashamed of, the habit of drink- 
ing, and those who are slaves of the habit, out of 
great cities, have the decency to sin in secret. 
The liquor traffic, for the most part, is as secret 
as smuggling. Let a man be seen drunk, and his 
reputation is ruined; and the youth who ‘‘drinks” 
is classed with criminals. The change that has been 
wrought, although not by any means complete as 
we wish it was, has been accomplished mostly by 
operating on the minds of the young, or what is 
known as “‘the rising generation,” so that as new 
men come into the business of life they bring with 
them very different opinions and habits from 
those which were common but yesterday. Should 
a corresponding change go on for the next forty 
years, the temperance reform will be well nigh 
perfected; and therefore it is a most encourag- 
ing spectacle, that of thousands of children par- 
ticipating in the movement, and acquiring fixed 
opinions in behalf of temperance at an age when 
first impressions are of the highest importance. 
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“ONLY A PRIVATE.” 


“Only a private!” These words I heard 
As along the street I p . 
Spoken by one who carelessly erred 
As she thus a stigma cast 
On the soldier-hero who, with arm in a sling, 
Wearily drooping took his way. 
She thought not of war with its terrible sting, 
As she walked ‘neath the sun of a bright spring day. 


“Only a private!" What words to fall 
From the lips of our country’s fair, 

In this, the hour when strong hearts pall 
With the weight of a nation's care. 

Remember that ‘neath the rough coat of blue 
A heart beats strong and warm, 

A heart to the country loyal and true, 
A heart that would shield you from harm. 


“Only a private!” Yet remember the hour, 
Just three short years ago, 
When our country awoke from her dréam of power, 
Awoke with a mighty throe, 
Awoke to the call that far and near 
Resounded through the land, 
Stirring each heart, but not with fear, 
*Rousing each honest hand. 


“Only a private!’ “Twas then these hearts, 
Not for glory, not yet for pay, 

Arose to bear their honest part 
In the perils of the day. 

They have toiled till now through each weary fight, 
Bearing bravely a soldier's-part; 

Yield to them now a soldier's right, 
The love of each loyal heart. 

“Only a private!" They return to-day, 
These war-worn, honest braves; 

Others on war-fields far away 
Repose in unmade graves; 

Many return to us maimed in limb, 
Others with many a@ scar; 

As we gaze on these forms the eye grows dim, 
And we pray for an end to war. 


Remember the private! For these his scars 
Are a diadem far more bright 


Than the gilded flippery of tinsel and brass, 
These scars of many a fight; 


Place them along with the stripes and the stars, 
Immortal in many a song, 
The maimed war-hero and deepened scars, 


In a song more loud and long. Universalist. 
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JEFF.’8 FIRST REBELLION. 

The impatience of superior authority which 
made Jefferson Davis so bad a leader, began, no 
doubt, when he wasaboy. In slave countries it is 
generally the case with the leading class that they 
are educated to expect that their wishes will nev- 
er be crossed. It is, however, a well-known truth 
that he is the best master who has obeyed the 
best. The following statement is from an old 
soldier who was with Jeff. Davis in Mexico, and 
is reliable : 





When Davis was returning from Buena Vista, 
Mexico, to the States, with his regiment, he call- 
ed on Gen. Wool, who was then in command, and 
asked for teams to draw the men’s knapsacks. 
The general informed him that the transportation 
was all engaged in removing the ordnance from 
the country, therefore it was impossible to accom- 
modate him. Jeff. insisted until he had introduc- 
ed the subject the third time, whereupon the old 
regular told him he could hear no more about the 
matter. 

Jeff. took his leave suddenly, telling the gene- 
ral to go to a very bad place, not often mention- 
ed in decent society. The general told him if he 
would repeat the words he would put him under 
arrest. Jeff. repeated the words, and took to his 
heels down the street, pursued by the writer of 
this article, who was on guard at the door during 
the conversation, and was ordered by the general 
to arrest him. 

Jeff. saw that he was coming out second best in 
the race, and made a flank movement through a 
Mexican house into the back yard, which was en- 
closed by a high wall that could not be scaled, 
where the guard kept him until the officer of the 
guard and four men came. 


Jeff. rolled over on his back and made some 
chivalric thrusts with his sabre, which were sno. 
cessfully parried by the Kentuckian, who was in 
the act of wrenching the sword from his hand 
when the rest of the party came up and over. 
ee the colonel, and marched him back to 

eadquarters, where he was put under guard un- 
til he repented his rashness and apologized to the 
general, who released him to pursue his march, g 
wiser if not a better man. 


—_——_-o>—___— 

THE BANTAM AND HIS FRIENDS. 
When we read the following we cguld not help 
wishing that some of our young friends, the boys, 
who are like the bantam in their ability to crow 
and use their spurs, were also like him in his dis. 
position to be friendly : ‘ 


A very tame bantam-cock had been brought y 
by some cottage children from his chickenhoo 
and never seemed happier or more contented than 
when lying on some one’s lap, or carried about 
sometimes wrapped in a shawl, by his young own- 
ers. He always showed a marked preference for 
human society, making unceasing efforts, all the 
fifteen years we had him, to be-considered an ip. 
door pet, coming into the house at every Oppor- 
tunity, and walking up stairs or into any of the 
sitting-rooms. For a whole winter he resolutely 
attempted to settle for the night on the top of 4 
book-case in the library, and when removed, da 
after day, he would not remain in either stable or 
shed, but came back to the house and slept on the 
window-sill. 

At last, to our surprise, ‘‘Jupiter,” as he wag 
called, forsook the accustomed roosting-place, 
and it was discovered that, during the day, a 
stray pigeon, not belonging to the place, had 
formed a friendship with the cock, and the two 
walked about the garden and fed together. If at 
any time the pigeon flew up to the roof of the 
house, the distress of the bantam was great, and 
his cries for his companion to come down were 
incessant and generally proved successful. At 
first the pigeon flew away at night, but after a 
while it betook itself to an open, unused stable, 
and from that time the bantam deserted the win- 
dow and slept beside the pigeon in the stable. I 
forget what became of the pigeon, but Jupiter's 
next friend was a little green paroquet, whose 
cage used to be put out in the porch every mom- 
ing. He used to watch for it, and run to meet 
it, and the paroquet would put down its head to 
be caressed by him, and the two friends would sit 
as close together as the cage would permit, billing 
and cooing like doves. His last friendship was 
more extraordinary, for it was with an animal 
rather more addicted to make a meal than a pet of 
any poultry he could lay hold of—the coatimondi, 
or South American coon. He was generally kept 
fastened by a long chain to a kennel, and though 
ag affectionate and gentle as a dog to those he 
knew, yet he coal allow no strange dog to 
come near him, and used to spring at small birds 
when they came within reach. However, the 
bantam became recognized, as the dog had previ- 
ously been, as a companion, and they fed togeth- 
er, and there never seemed the smallest disagree- 
ment between them.—Chronicles of a Garden. 





+> 


TELEGRAPHIC BLUNDER. 

The printers sometimes make comical mistakes. 
We remember one, who while setting up an ac- 
count of a city mob where a timid mayor was said 
to have quailed before the terrific shouts of the 
rabble, made it rather worse for the mayor, by 
putting it that he ‘‘quailed before the terrific snouis 
of the rabble.” By the following it will be seen 
that the telegraph is occasionally guilty of a blu 
der in printing. We should think it would be, it 
takes so little time about it: 

Of all the freaks of the telegraph, the following 
is the most laughable which has come under our 
personal knowledge. Not long since a graduate 
from one of our Eastern theological schools was 
called to the pastoral charge of -a church in the 
extreme South-west. When about to start for his 
new parish he was unexpectedly detained by the 
incapacity of his presbytery to ordain him. In 
order to explain his non-arrival at the appointed 
time, he sent the following telegram to the dea- 
cons of the church: ‘‘Presbytery lacked a quorum 
to ordain.” In the course of its journey the mes 
sage got strangely metamorphosed, and reached 
the astonished deacons in this shape: Presbytery 
tacked a worm on to Adam!” The sober chure 
officers were greatly discomposed and mystified, 
but after grave consultation concluded it was the 
minister’s facetious way of announcing ‘that he 
had got married, and accordingly proceeded to 
provide lodgings for two instead of one. 


+> 


MAD DOGS. 

One of the earlest signs of madness in dogs, 
and one which should always arouse attention 00 
the ree of those in charge of dogs, is a sullenness 
combined with fidgetiness. When it means rabies, 
(madness,) the dog retires to his bed for several 
hours, and may be seen curled up, his face buried 
between his paws and breast. Fie shows no dis- 
polite to bite, and will answer to the call, but 

e answers slowly and sullenly. After a while he 
becomes restless, seeking out new resting places 
and never satisfied long with one. He then re 











The officer of the gnard informed the colonel 


that he was his prisoner, and that he had orders | He rises up and lies down again, 


to take him to Gen. Wool’s headquarters. The 
the colonel said he would go that. was enough; 


but judge of his astonishment when he saw the 











| then rises u 


turns to his bed, but continually shifts his posture. 
settles his body 


|in a variety of postures, disposes his bed with his 
colonel said he would go. The officer replied if| paws, shakin 


it in his mouth, bringing it yee 
eap, on which he carefully lays his chest, a0” 
and bundles it all out of his kennel. 


perfidious Jeff. taking to his heels again away | If at liberty he will seem to imagine something lost, 


down the street. This time he was pursued by a 
Kentuckian, who was nearest him when he took 
He soon came 2 within reach of him, 

e butt end of his gun 


, and will eagerly 


search around with strange Vv! 


lence and indecision. ° That dog should be watched. 
| If he begins to gaze strangely about him as he lies 
in bed, and if his countenance is clouded and sus 
‘ picious, we may be certain that madness is coming 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Sometimes he comes to those whom he loves | 
fxes on them a steadfast gaze, as if he would | 
gy, “I feel strangely ill; have you nothing to do | 


sy 4 999 | 


0. 





"D0 s do not generally manifest a disposition to | 
site in the early stages of the disease, unless they | 
ye naturally ferocious, but on the contrary, there 
“an increase of affectionateness shown. 
“Mr. Youatt says: ‘In the early stages of the 
ssegse the attachment of the dog toward his mas- 
seems rapidly to increase. He is employed, al- 
ao without ceasing, licking the hands, or face, or 
- part he can get at.” The early symptoms of 
rigetiness, sullenness, anxiety dr affectionate im- 
a tunity are equally to be attended to. No ani- 
oes.mad suddenly. There are always sever- 
dstages of premonitory symptoms. 


~o> 





THE KINDNESS OF MR. LINCOLN. 


With what avidity do we seize upon any little 
icident which serves to show the great, good 
heat of our martyr president. Every line of his 
jie is treasured sacredly by the American people. 
And well it may be, for it was unblemished—with- 
oat spot or stain. ‘There is not a word in all that 
record that needs to be re-written or erased ; 
not an ugly mark or blot made in passion or 
through carelessness. It is a ‘‘plain, unvarnished 
ule,” but clear, straightforward and complete. 
Another of the many little acts of kindness per- 
formed by this great man is thus recorded by a 
cotemporary : ; 

“Jn November last a small, delicate ar pa- 
tently waited with the anxious crowd which had 
gathered in the room of the president. He was 
noticed by Mr. Lincoln, who said, 

«Come here, my boy, and tell me what you 


%.’ 
mThe boy, trembling and abashed, stepped for- 
yard and placed his hand upon the arm of the 
chair in which the president was seated, and said, 

“ ‘Mr, President, I have been a drummer in a 
regiment for two years, and my colonel got angry 
with me and turned me off; I was taken sick and 
have been a long time in the hospital. This is 
the first day I have been out. I came to see if 
you cannot do something for me.’ 

“ «The president looked kindly and tenderly at 
bim, and asked him where he lived. He replied 
that he had no home. 

“Where is your father?’ said the president. 

“ ‘He died in the army,’ answered the boy. 

“ ‘Where is your mother ?” 

“ ‘My mother is dead also. I have no father, 
no mother, no brothers, no sisters,’ and, bursting 
into tears, the boy said, ‘and no friends. Nobody 
cares for me.’ 

“The stene was very affecting. Mr. Lincoln’s 
eyes filled with tears, and he said to him, 

“Can't you sell newspapers ?” 

“ ‘No,’ said the boy, ‘I am too weak, and the 
surgeon of the hospital told me I must leave; and 
Ihave no money, and no friends, and no place to 
0 to.’ 

. “The scene was indescribably tender and affect- 
ing, and the president drew from his drawer a 
card, on which he wrote his wishes, that the 
officers should care (in his own affectionate lan- 
guage) ‘for this poor boy.’ 

“When the card was handed to the drummer 
boy a smile lit up his face all wet with tears, and 
he returned, fully convinced that he had at least 
one good and true friend in Abraham Lincoln.” 


THE CAP AND THE BOOK. 
When the children have read the following in- 
cident, let them ask themselves whether they have 
any such feelings, or ever do such things. 


Amos and Andrew were little boys, and Fanny 
sent two presents to them; one was a little sol- 
dier’s cap, and the other was a book; but she did 
not tell who was to have the soldier’s cap and who 
the book. Their father showed the presents to 
Andrew and Amos. Both looked at the cap as if 
both wanted it. 

“Choose,” said the father, holding them up. 

“I choose the book,” said Amos; ‘‘Andrew 
may‘have the cap.” 

“I choose the book,” said Andrew, ‘‘Amos 
may have the cap.” 

“Do you both choose the book?” asked the fa- 

er. 





“No, sir; we both choose the soldier’s cap,” 
said the little boys, ‘but each would rather give 
up to the other.” 

Was not that a lovely spirit ? 

What a happy home must that be where two 
such little boys live ! 


A MISER CAUGHT. 


The Italic, of Turin, says the following scene oc- 
cured a few days ago at a railway station : 

_Ona bitter cold day a millionaire applied at the 
ticket-office for a third class ticket. 

‘What !” exclaimed the official, who knew him, 
“you, sir, take a third-class ticket on such a day 
a8 this 2” 

“Why, I must,” was the cool reply, ‘‘since 
there is no fourth-class.” 

“I beg your pardon,” answered the official, 
handing him a ticket, ‘‘but there is.” 

he man of wealth hastily paid for it, and 
rushed forward to take his place. On the door- 
eeper asking to see his ticket, the traveller -pro- 
duced it, but was rather taken aback on being 
told that the ticket would not do for him. 

“And why not?” he exclaimed. 

‘Why, sir, because it is a dog-ticket.” 








KEEP THE PEACE. 


is wicked—but as for four horses, it is true that 
two will serve my need; and, friend, I will say 
this to thee, that my stable door is not locked; 
and if I see thee on one of my horses, and thy 
friend James on another, I will keep the peace to- 
ward you both.” 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S LETTER. 

A chaplain on board a transport gives the fol- 
lowing, among several interesting incidents : 


A middle-aged man lay in the berth above, and 
as I rose and Tooked at him, he at once remarked, 
voluntarily, 

‘**T wish I was a Christian. I’ve done swearing 
and drinking, but I am not a Christian.” 

‘*What made you stop swearing ?” 

‘‘Well,” said he, and his eyes grew moist, ‘‘a 
little girl in Watertown, Mass., sent me some 
things and a little letter full of good advice. It 
did me a heap of good. I stopped swearing and 
drinking, but I want to be a Christian.” 

‘‘Had you known the little girl before ?” 

‘‘No; and she said‘in her letter that she did 
not know me, but Cousin Charley wanted her to 
write. That, I know, was Pious Charley, in our 
regiment. I never heard a man pray ashe does,” 
and the sick man wept. 

Would there had been more such little girls’ 
letters from home, and more such faithful ‘‘Pious 
Charleys” in the army. 








Rev. Cuartes Lowe, of Somerville, who has 
just returned from Charleston, relates an incident 
concerning Jeff. Davis’s household which has not 
before appearedin print. In disposing of his slaves, 
the great traitor committed to the especial care of 
Gen. Saxton a little negro boy who was about the 
same age (some eight or ten years) of Davis's 
young son, and who had been the latter’s most fa- 
miliar companion from infancy. When the time 
for separation came both lads made the most de- 
monstrative expression of attachment, literally be- 
ing torn from each other’s arms, crying bitterly ; 
and soon after the colored boy had been placed 
on board another vessel he jumped overboard, in 
order to go back to ‘“‘Bub Davis.” 


Intimacies like these have often been formed be- 
tween the stave children and the children of the 
whites. We are reminded by the above of a 
touching little poem laid away by us years before 
the war. Here it is: 


My Little Ned and I. 


My little playmate’s dead and gone! 
I gave him many a tear! 

A merry little negro boy, 
Just twelve years old this year. 

Alas! that on my childhood’s heart 
So great a grief should lie; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! 


He was my shadow where I went, 
Subservient to my will, 

But with enduring gentleness 
He made me gentier still. 

We climbed the trees, we bridged the brook, 
We chased the butterfiy ; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! 


I knew, when he became go ill, 
His little soul would go, 

Although my mother nursed him well, 
And the doctor said, “‘O, no!” 

For I had dreamed I saw his face 
Look smiling from the sky; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! : 


I heard him talking to himself 
About the children fair, 

With spangled dresses, all so fine, 

© played around him there: 

He whispered low, and promised them 
To join them by-and by; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I. 


That long, long night we watched his death, 
The dogs howled at the door, 
The owls cried from the forest tree 
An hundred times or more; 
My mother closed his glazing eyes, 
Whilst I stood sobbing by; 
We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! 


And when the great plantation bell 
Resounded for the roll, 

The roll-call of the heavens received 
Another shining soul. 

I am a school-boy now—and he— 
An angel in the sky; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





HUGH MILLER, THE NEWS-BOY. 


One morning last October a little boy knocked 
at our door and asked to see ‘“‘the gentleman of 
the house.” So he was ushered into our breakfast- 
room, where the family were at breakfast. 

“Well, my little man,” said my husband, ‘‘what 
do you want this morning?—do you want some 
breakfast ?” 

“I did not come for nothing for breakfast,” an- 
swered the boy, in a low, sad voice; though his 
hungry eyes looked wistfully at the bountifully- 
supplied table. 

‘Well, what is yourmame?” said I. 

“Hugh Miller, ma’am, if you please; and I did 
not come to beg; I came to borrow.” 

“To borrow!” I exclaimed; ‘‘and what can we 
lend you?” 

“T want, very much, to borrow three dollars; be- 
cause, you know, Jack Simpkins has run away, and 
1 can have his place as news-boy if I can hand out 
three dollars on the start; and I have not got but 
five cents.” ~ * 

“Well, that is a great idea,—this borrowing 
money! What made you think of coming here?” 
said my husband. 

“Well, sir, it is strange,” he answered; ‘but 
somehow it came into my head last night, as soon 
as I found I could have Jack Simpkins’s chance, 
that I would begin at the upper end of this street, 
and go to every house of the block, and tell them 
what I wanted; and I thought somebody might 
help me; and this is the fourth house,—and I have 





It is related that in the town of Richmond, Ind., 
& wealthy Quaker, whose four beautiful horses 


Were the admiration of the place, was asked to 
aid pecuniaril 


y in the formation of a cavalry regi- | that he had two sisters who sewed for the support 
ment. He replied, “Friend, thou knowest that I of the family, and that he had run errands, and did 
<annot give thee money or horses for the war—war what little things such a boy could, until, as he 








not borrowed a cent yet.” 
| We then inquired where he lived; and learned, 
also, that his father and mother were both dead, 





said, he had ‘Jack Simpkins’s chance” at the news- 
paper office. 

My husband handed him out three dollars, and 
told him he would not give it to him, he should 
only lend it; and he could pay it back as soon as 
he was able. Then we gave him a nice breakfast, 
which he seemed to enjoy very much, when he 
took his cap, and, making a low bow, thanked us 
for our kindness, and left the house. 

“That is a noble boy,” said my husband; ‘‘we 
shall hear from him again.” 

Three days after this a little note was handed 
in, enclosing twenty-five cents, and written in a 
cramped hand, ‘‘Now I owe you $2,75.” 

Three days after, another twenty-five cents; then 
in a few days came fifty cents; and in three weeks 
the whole three dollars was paid up. My husband 
went to the news-office where he was employed, 
and told the man there about the three dollars. 
The man seemed very much pleased, and said, ‘‘He 
is an honest lad, and I would trust him with un- 
told gold.” 

I went round to see his sisters, and found them 
very poor, and working very hard; but all was as 
neat and clean as possible. I gave them some 
shirts to make, and other sewing, and paid them 
liberally for the work. 

By-and-by it happened that our little news-boy 
“changed his beat,” as he called it,—that_is, he 
distributed his papers in another part of the city, 
and our street came within his “beat;” and he left 
our papers twice a day at the door. 

We often called him in and talked to him; and 
he seemed very much interested in the family.— 
Cousin Lucy was visiting us, and she was very sad. 
Her only brother was at the war, and she could 
hear nothing from him. One day Hugh came to 
the door, and said, ‘Please, I want to see Miss 
Cousin Lucy. Miss Lucy, ma’am,” he said, “see 
here,—your brother is alive and well; and he is 
coming home.” And he handed her a paper, in 
which it said that Capt. Lewis Curtis, of such a 
regiment, who had been very long missing, had 
been taken prisoner, but was now released, and on 
the way home! 

“Why, ma’am,” said Hugh, “I have read every 
paper since I heard about your brother; and see, 
now I have got it.” 

Cousin Lucy felt very grateful to our news-boy ; 
and she told him to come again the next afternoon, 
when he was at leisure; she wanted to see him. So 
he came; and she took him to a tailor’s shop, and 
had him measured for a nice suit of clothes, which 
he keeps for his best,—for Sunday wear,—as he 
always attends church and Sabbath school. 

I think Hugh Miller will grow up to be a noble 
man. He will not want for friends. He is honest 
and faithful over the few things committed to his 
trust. He lives in the fear of God; and he has a 
warm, generous nature, which makes all trust him. 
He began right, and I think that is the only way to 
prosper.— Well-Spring. 











GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. JACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. oo 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


b—- 101 COURT anp 59 TREMONT STREET. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICHS. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MoNnEY withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the OWE PRESS CoO., 

ls—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





KENNEDY’S 
SBA LT-RBASV M 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





“SINGING ALL DAY LONG.” 


MERRY CHIMES. 
The New and Popular Music Book for the Young Folks, 
AT SCHOOL, AT HOME, AND ABROAD, 


by the author of The Golden Wreath, is meeting with an unpre- 
cedented sale. Two Hundred and Fitty Thousand of the Wreath 
were sold, and the prospect is that a larger number ot the Chimes 
will be called for. Specimen pages free. Price of the Chimes 50 
cents. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

25—tf 277 Washington Btreet. 








ELEGANT CARPETS CHEAP.—An invoice of English Tap- 
estry Brussels for $1,75 per yard, just received from the last 
trade sale in New York, by the New ENGLAND CarPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 








FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer 
for sale at manufacturer's prices, by the NEw ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. 

English Tapestries for $1,75 per yard. 

Real Brussels for $2,25 per yard. 

Union Ingrains for 62 cents per yard. 

Woolen Ingrains, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 

Floor Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard. : 
We are daily receiving goods from the New York sales, at 

panic prices, and our 8 will be lied corr ding] 


PP Ls Sty 


low. NEW ENGLAND CaRPeEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
26—3w 











THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sure. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GEO. . SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 





PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER. 
We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and unri- 
valled family medicine. 

The PAIN KILLER is, by universal consent, allowed to have 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of medici- 
nal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the entire eradi- 
cation and extinction of pain, in all its various forms incidental 
to the human family, and the unsolicited written and verbal 
testimony of the masses in its favor, have been and are, its own 
best advertisement. 


Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 25—2w (40) 





A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother's milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately répresent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imp an labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by addin 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a Rete suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. e often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most renowned 
a in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture se as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.—Commercial 
Bulletin. 33m 








“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 


IMPORTANT 
TO ALL INVALIDS! 





The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 


is well-known, and acknowledged by all medical men. The dif- 
ficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will enter 
the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. This point, 
says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has been attained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a way before unknown. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF JRON, A 
NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE that strikes at the Root of 
Disease by supplying the blood with its vital Principal or Life 
Element—JRON. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and Ague, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
cures Nervous Affections, Female Complaints, Scrofula, Boils, 
Scurvy, and all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a SPECIFIC for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State of 
the system. 








To all the Weak, the Worn and the Weary. 


The following VOLUNTARY testimony is from the Boston Re- 
corder of August 12, 1864: 


“The Peruvian Syrup is one of the few advertised medicines 
which is worthy of notice, and a personal trial of it for many 
years has shown us that it possesses all the qualities claimea by 
its proprietors. As a tonic in cases of impaired health or weak- 
ened constitutions it has no superior. Unlike most Tonics and 
Bitters, it is entirely free from alcohol, and therefore its energiz- 
ing effects are not followed by corresponding reaction. It will be 
found far superior to wine or brandy in all cases where these 
have been prescribed for weakness and debility. The certificates 
of Dr. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and of Dr. Chil- 
ton, the celebrated chemist of New York, agreed that there is in 
its composition no mineral or vegetable poison, or objectionable 
substance whatever. Its principal ingredient is a salt of the Pro- 
toxide of [ron, so combined and protected as to form a durable 
and palatable medicine. We can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all the weak, the worn and the weary. We make 
these remark= volantarily, and of our own prompting, having 
richly experienced its benefits.” 





Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 

| weak, sickly, miserable creatures, to strotig, healthy and happy 
men and women, and Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 

' it a trial. 

| Pamphlets containing certificates of cures, and recommenda- 
tions from some of the most eminent Physicians, Clergymen and 

| others, will be sent FREE to any address. 





FOR SALE BY 
Seth W. Fowle & Son, 
18 TREMONT STREET...........+.+ .+..BOSTON, 
J. P. Dinsmore, 
36 DEY STREET............NEW YORK, 


And by all Druggists. 
B—iw 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who knowit 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, ser 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
| the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
| the large Bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 





will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers, ine, which is prepared oniy by REED, CUTLER & CO., = 


everywhere. 17—3m 


' and sold generally. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 29, 1865. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

Nearly in the centre of sunny, gay and glitter- 
ing Paris lies the Place de la Concorde. This is a 
broad and elegant square with superb palaces all | 
around ‘it, and an obelisk and two fountains in 
the middle. On the south side are the gardéns of 
the Tuileries, which are populous with statues, | 


lively people, bands playing from time to time, |. 


little ponds covered with swans and inhabited by 
gold fish, fountains sparkling in the sunlight, 
and flowers of every color in bright beds along 
the broad avenues. | 

All this we enjoy without any trouble except | 
that of walking about, and without any fee what-| 
ever to pay, unless we wish to sit down, when the | 
enormous sum of two cents is demanded of every 
one for the use of two chairs, These are very | 
neat and clean, though rather cheap and common, 
but they are all that can be hoped for in the open 
air. It is always expected that every sitter will | 
use two seats, one for himself and one for his feet. | 
Here he can sit as long as he pleases, puft a 
cigar, if he indulges in the vicious habit of smok-' 
ing, and think of his home far away across the 
Atlantic, if he has one there. These are the same 
kind of chairs that are used in the churches, and | 
when no one is sitting in them gne of them is 
turned upside down on the ‘other, and they cling 
together like twms who are pretty well used to 
each other’s society. These seats belong to the 
city government, and some old woman generally | 
has the privilege of renting them to the people. 
For this they make her pay handsomely, and the | 
old lady has to fly round and look out pretty | 
sharply in order to earn a living. She is for the | 
most part wrinkled and brown, and takes snuff! 
on the sly, and. gives smart raps every now and /| 
then to the young gamins (scamps) who take it 
into their heads to tease her. She wears a clean | 
handkerchief on her head, and chatters in a very 
lively and cheerful way with every body. | 

Before we had been a great while in Paris we 
got quite well acquainted with one of these nim-| 
ble little old ladies, and she told us many a neat 
anecdote in her chatty way. | 

‘*Why, what do you think, Messiewrs,” remarked 
she one day, “‘some mean people did that came | 
here yesterday, in order to save two cents ?| 
There were three of them, and they all wanted to! 
sit down and hear the music. What do you think | 
they did, Messiewrs? Did they each take two 
chairs, as gentlemen should? Not a bit of it. | 
Two of them took seats and sat down with their | 
feet on the rounds and the third sat on one of the | 
two vacant seats, and put his feet on the rounds | 
of the other. There’s a trick for you, Messieurs. | 
A pest on all such sham gentlemen as that! I 
never saw such contemptible conduct since I first 
came to these gardens, thirty years ago.” | 

And so the jaunty little old lady rattled on, oc- 
casionally running to a lady or gentleman to ask | 
if Monsieur or Madame would like to sit and en-| 
joy the scene around them for the infinitesimal 
sum of “deux sous.” 

So the little brown madame chatters away, and | 
the continual stream of gaily dressed people pass- | 
es on, and finally we rise and join them. They'| 
walk towards the grand square and the obelisk in 
its centre. An obelisk, as some of my readers | 
are aware, is a monument in the shape of a tall, 
slender shaft, pointed at the top. Bunker Hill 
Monument is an obelisk, andis modelled much after 
the same proportions as the one in the Place de la. 
Concorde. It is square, and gradually tapers to a 
smaller thickness till near the summit. The| 
French spell the word obélisque. Sometimes it is | 
made of one solid stone, dug out from the quarry | 
with very great difficulty. It is then called a| 
monolith. 
in regular layers, like the monument on Bunker 
Hill. It is then termed a polylith. The obelisk 
in Paris is of one stone, and came from Egypt. 
is in an excellent state of preservation, and was 
first erected more than fifteen centuries before 
Christ, at Luxor, by the great Sesostris. 


| 


great a conqueror as Cesar or Napoleon. Some 
learned men think he was the Pharaoh who perse- 
cuted the children of Israel, and would not let 


| press. 
| ident of the United States would have felt, if the 


| enough to contain this monster. 


Sometimes it is made of many stones | 

| 
| 
It | 


| plump into the hollow tree. 


which the ancient Egyptians used to write with. 
Their forms are strange and uncouth, and they 
are very difficult to read. But our learned men 
deciphered these letters and discovered their 
meaning. ‘lhe monument is made of the finest 
red granite, and these ancient: letters are deeply 
cut, and yet so hard is the stone that no tools at 
this day can make any impression upon it. A 
workman was ordered to make some additional 
carving on this monument, but was obliged to 
give up in despair after having spoiled two sets 
of chisels of the hardest and best tempered steel. 
How do you think the ancient Egyptians managed 
to cut out this immense stone, 72 feet high and 
weighing 500,000 pounds, and cover its surface 
with polished and delicate carving? Ah, sure 
enough, how did they do it? There’s the rub! 
and all the learned pundits at the present day 
have cudgelled their brains and scratched their 
wigs in vain. But I think that there’s nothing 
impossible to smart and persevering men, and 
you may depend upon it that we shall know all 
about it in the end. 

This great monolith was given. by Mehemet 
Ali, the viceroy of Egypt, to the French govern- 
ment. Doubtless the king of France felt honored 
and delighted with this magnificent present, but 
he would probably have been better pleased if 
Mehemet Ali had sent the gift to Paris by ex- 
He must have felt very much as the pres- 


State of California had presented him with one of 
the big pine trees, three hundred feet high, that 
grow in that State. However, such a gift was by 
no means to be despised. It wouldn’t be quite 


| the thing to slight Mehemet Ali, and besides, the 


obelisk would make a magnificent decoration for 
the city of Paris. So the project of conveying it 
from Egypt to Paris was long discussed, and at 
length this plan was decided upon. An enor- 
mous ship was provided whose hold was large 
It was taken up 
the Nile to Luxor, and then by means of a canal 
that had been dug for the purpose it was guided 
stern foremost to the spot where the obelisk lay. 
The stern was then cut away and the gigantic 
mass was drawn by powerful machinery into the 
vessel. The stern was then built up again, and 
she sailed for France. Her cargo was certainly a 
peculiar one and her invoice was a very shoft one. 
I do not know whether Mehemet Ali sent a bill 


| of lading to Louis Philippe or not, but if he did 


it must have been rather a queer one. It would 


have read somewhat like this. 

‘Shipped in good order and condition to the Port 
of Toulon, on board the good ship Thunderer, one 
obelisk from Luxor, marked with the name of 
Sesostris, and supposed to have once belonged to a 
king of that name.” 

When the ship reached Tdulon the stern was 
removed and the gigantic mass was drawn out 
and gradually hoisted upon an enormous frame 
with solid wheels. Slowly and almost impercepti- 
bly it moved on towards Paris. It was three 
years from the time of its departure from Egypt 
before it reached its new home in the centre of 
the Place de la Concorde, where it now reposes. 
The cost of its removal was about $400,000—so 
that our young friends may from this get some 
idea of what Frenchmen are ready to pay in order 
to decorate their favorite city. It was finally 
erected, with immense difficulty, on the twelfth of 
October, 1836, in the midst of an enormous crowd 
of people, who hurrahed, clapped their hands, 
and showed their delight at this grand success in 
a thousand ways. But what was the grim and 
hoary old monolith doing all this time? Do you 
suppose it cared a straw for all these demonstra- 
tions? Notatall. It had no hands to clap with, 
and if it had, it probably would not have used 
them for that purpose. The hieroglyphics on its 
sides could not cheer, and probably did not wish 
to. It was doubtless thinking of its home far 
away, and the grand old king whom it had often 
seen with his conquering armies riding like a 
hero in triumph, and it looked coldly on all these 
chattering and childish people around it, like in- 
sects that were born yesterday, and buzz their 
lives away in a few brief years. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


The Kennebec Journal relates a story of a land- 
speculator, who while hunting for a timber lot, 
climbed up on a stump of a tree, which, having 
been cut in very deep snow, was about nine feet 
high. His object was to attain a position where 
he could see all the pine trees near by, and to 





| look for a navigable stream to float his logs. 
He was | 


a mighty king in those days, and was nearly as| 


The stump was hollow, but our land-buyer was 
so intent upon the fortune he expected to make 
that he became careless of his footing, like the 
milk-maid in the fable, and in the midst of his 
golden visions he stepped backward and fell 
In vain he tried to 


them depart from Egypt until God compelled him | ascend. There he was pent up, with not a single 


to do so by fearful plagues. 

How was this discovery. made, do you say? 
Why, the sides of the obelisk are thickly covered 
with characters called hieroglyphics. There are 
1600 of these in all, and they were the letters 


| whose branches waved 


soul within ten miles of him. 
His horrid fate seemed inevitable. He thought 


/no more of bonded lands, but abandoned himself 
|to despair and a lingerin 
The wind sighed mourn 


death by starvation. 
ully among the trees, 





over the inaccessible 


mouth of his wooden cavern. No other sound ! 
was heard, from man, or beast, or bird, when sud- 
denly he was aroused by a scratching outside, and | 
the next moment the hole above him was dark-| 
ened by some dense body descending towards | 
him. 
It proved to be an enormous black bear. As) 
soon as the shaggy posteriors of the animal came | 
within reach of our hero, he grasped the long hair | 
firmly with both hands. Bruin, not knowing, 
what sort of a bedfellow he had to deal with, 
scratched with all his might for the top of the 
stump, and drew the land-buyer up with him. 





YOUNG SAMBO’S IDEAS OF FREEDOM. 


Rather an amusing incident occurred in a‘neigh- 
boring county a few days since, during the march | 
of a column of United States troops. The ne- 
groes collected on every farm to witness the pas- 
sage of the soldiers, and in many instances greet- 
ed them with evident marks of pleasure. Sitting 
upon a gate post, upon one of these farms, was a 
sharp little darkey just entering his teens, who, 
when he was told of his freedom, clapped his 
hands and shouted for joy, ‘‘I’s free, I’s free!” 
He exclaimed in an ecstasy,to his mamma, “‘I aint 
gwine to rock de cradle no more, case I’s free.” 
Running to a younger sister, he imparted his new- 
ly obtained intelligence, saying: ‘“‘You is free— 
don’t pick up no more chips.” And spying a cat! 
lazily stretching her limbs in the sunshine, he 
reached the climax by screaming out, ‘‘And you’s 
free, pussy, don’t ketch no more rats.” Whether 
the delighted fellow went on addressing the fowls, | 
the cattle, the hogs, we do not know, but the | 
above is related as an actual occurrence.—Peters- 
burg Express. 
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“KITCHEN OF HEAVEN.” 
Enough has been discovered of the hateful aris- 
tocracy of Southern masters to make the following 
seem likely to be true: 


The negroes of Richmond say that Bishop 
Moore, in addressing them on one occasion, said: 

‘“‘Now, ye servants, keep your kitchen clean, 
make good, light bread, season and cook your 
meats to the taste of your masters, and perhaps | 
by-and-by you may be admitted to the kitchen of | 
heaven. 


PATRIOTIC, 


A gentleman in Liverpool having gone the oth- 
er day to a bookbinder to give directions about 
the binding of a book, the binder asked whether 
he would have it done in Russia, meaning, of 
course, the leather so called. His customer did 
not take it in that sense, but feeling a patriotic 
preference for his own country, and probably re- 
membering recent atrocities in Poland, indignant- 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘Russia—no! Ill have it bound in 
Liverpool.” 





NOT BAD. 


A little girl just passed her fifth year, while 
chatting about the beaux that visited two of the 
sex in the same house, of more mature age, was 
asked, 

‘‘What do you mean by beaux, Anne?” 

‘“‘Why, I mean men that have not got much 
sense.” 
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A FRENCHMAN cannot pronounce ‘‘shjp.” The 
word sounds ‘‘sheep” in his mouth. Seeing an 
iron-clad he said to a boy: 

“Ish dish a war-sheep ?” 

‘*No,” answered the boy, ‘‘it’s a ram.” 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Shadow-Buff. 


This is an excellent game.- It may be played in any 
room where there is a white window curtain, or a 
white sheet or table cloth may be hung against the 
wall. The guesser is chosen, and sits before the cur- 
tain with his back to the light, which is placed ona 
little table. The several players then pass before the 
light behind the buff or guesser, so as to throw the 
shadows of their persons on the curtain. Buff then 
names the person whose shadow he sees. The great 
fun of this game consists in the variety of disguises 
that may be assumed by the players, so as to hide their 
identity. Collars may be turned up, shawls and coats 
put on, &c., or the players may bend down, or other- 
wise disguise their persons. Seeing only the shadow, 
buff is mightily puzzled sometimes to name its real 
owner; but when he rightly names him or her, he or 
she becomes buff. And so the game proceeds, as long 
as it affords entertainment. 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1. 
O’er the musical, rippling waves of my first 
The moonbeams gently played; 
And o’er the sands and rugged rocks 
A mimic daylight made. 


When spring, with her gladsome, airy tread, 
Comes lightly tripping along, 

She wakes my second, which have slept 
In the bosom of earth so long. 


~*~. whole are reared in the watery depths, 

ecking the mermaid’ bowers, 

Vying in tint with their sisters of earth, 
Old ocean’s beautiful flowers. 


2. 
Transpositions. 
ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES. 
1, Gain or cut. 6. Line. 
2. Meninrank. , 7. A drama. 
3, Leo to war. : 8. Learn so. 
4. Idol. 9. Seagirl. 
5. Care. 10. Ram’s not room. 
Conundrums. 


Why should the stars be the best astronomers? Be- 
cause they have studded (studied) the heavens ever 
since the creatiou. 

Why is a petroleum dealer like am epicure? Be- 
cause he lives on the fat of the land. 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


1. He who loves not his country can love nothing. 
2. Misfortune. ved 







A coop lady who had two children sick .: 
the measles wrote to a friend for the best rem 
The friend had just received a note from pa. ay 
lady, inquiring the way to make pickles, L e 
confusion the lady who inquired about the ict 
received the remedy of the measles, and a “ 
ious motber of the sick children read with h ay 
the following: ‘‘Scald them three or four ti rote 
very hot vinegar and sprinkle them well with w 
in a few days they will be cured.” eal 


A For just returned from a continent] t 

was asked how he liked the ruins of Pom - 
‘Not very well,” was the reply, “*they aa 
dreadfully out of repair.” « 


Four things come not back: the b 
the sped arrow, ‘the past life and t 
opportunity. 


roken Word 
he negleetej 
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APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, 





ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION?p 
THE C-O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS ang SHOES 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores, Ifhe wy 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHogs, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, wit, yor 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant pe 
Trade Mark, bs 


; PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D sical 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTOy, 
, UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every jp. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or Work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTEN} 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT 4 ypy 
PAIR. IF BuT LitTL—E WorN, NEW ParRs WILL ge giviy 
WITH PLEASURE. 


Witt you Sranp BY AND SUSTAIN THE 


CcC—O—D MAN? 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12—3m 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY It. 


WE GUARANTEE 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA : 
existence, and will pay 


$1O0CO Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga. 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & C0. 


Cor’s DysprEersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DyspPEersia CURE 

CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s DysPEpPsiA CURE 

CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s DysPEPsIA CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Haviny 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—a 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and ! 
have often gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE'S DYs- 
PEPSIA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So grest 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten it 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat aly- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explatt, 
| but I am confident = I = —_ = — who said, “Ont 
thing I know, that whereas I was now I see.” 

q "WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the a" Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. . 
y . HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. © 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepns to 


— PHILANDER 
adison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE......+++0+-$1 PER BOTTLE. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 8 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COER’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been n sold in its native town, and nots 
single instance of its jure wn. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach “= 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an — “4 
and thorough trial do not ‘back up” the above statem = 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its —_ A 
feel confident that one trial secure for it a home 
household. invest- 

Do not waste bHe, / with g, when so small an a 
ment will cure you. It may be of any responsible 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine 
or sold by Dragyists everywh 

y everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK 





3. 35 and 16. 


CO., Proprietors, 
* New Haven, Cont 
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